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by naturalists, which mimic other objects for purposes of self-protection. 
Our comical larva has, doubtless, had many a laugh over the balked re- 
search of its carnivorous foes, for it so strongly resembles a dead and 
withered leaf with its edges variously incised and turned up, as to escape 
any but the sharp eyes of our conchological friend. As seen in the figure, 
the sides of the head and each ring of the body is produced into a remark- 
ably long, soft, fleshy tubercle, and there are two rows of black spots 
along the back. The figure is drawn over twice the natural size. 

In the "American Entomologist" (noticed in our Reviews) are draw- 
ings showing the transformations of another genus of fire-fly, the Pho- 
tinus pyralis. The larva feeds on soft-bodied insects, probably the earth- 
worm, and, when full-grown, forms an oval cavity in the earth, where it 
transforms into a pupa, and in ten days assumes the beetle state. — Eds. 
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The Percheron Horse.* — We cannot notice this work better than by 
quoting the following short preface of the translator : 

"The little volume which is now presented to the notice of the lovers of the horse in America 
is a translation of the work of a distinguished French author, who, holding a high position of 
trust, made this as a report to the Government. His views in some respects may be regarded 
as extreme, tout on the whole they are characterized by strong common sense, and are supported 
by a practical familiarity with all the phases of his subjectwhich should give them weight. 

The Percheron horse, no doubt, stands first among the draft-breeds of the world. His value 
lias been thoroughly tested in this country, and the fact is established beyond a cavil, that with 
careful breeding, and probably an occasional renewal by the importation of fresh blood, the 
Percheron maintains his superior characteristics, and impresses them upon his descendants of 
only one-quarter or one-eighth blood to a very marked degree. The value of fast trotters, their 
encouragement by Agricultural Societies, and the enormous prices which have been paid for 
animals valuable simply for their speed as trotters, lias, no doubt, had a tendency to direct the 
aims of horse-breeders in a wrong direction. The result is, from whatever cause it comes, that 
the true horse-of-all-work lias been neglected. The Percheron, combining as he does a certain 
attractiveness of style, very free action, considerable speed united to power, with astonishing 
strength for his weight, and the greatest kindness and docility, seems to offer to American 
horse-breeders an exceedingly useful animal, either to be maintained distinct, or used for im- 
proving our stock of both light and heavy draft-horses by crossings. The value of this work, 
however, does not consist in its recommendation of this breed, or demonstration of its value in 
France, but its bold discussions of the principles of breeding as applied to the improvement of 
the Percherons, and equally applicable to that of other draft breeds, will, doubtless, commend 
themselves to the careful consideration of breeders* 

Interest in the Percherons has increased greatly of late. Several notable importations have 
been made, and excellent representatives of this noble breed are to be found in the Eastern, 
"Western, and Middle States. The engravings which einbelish this volume are portraits of ani- 
mals owned by Mr. W. T. Walters of Baltimore, Md., through whose interest in this subject the 
Publishers were induced to issue this translation of M. Huys 1 work." 

The following remarks by M. Du Huys, on the Arab as the Primitive 

*The Percheron Horse. Translated from the French of Du Huys. Illustrated. 12mo, 1868. 
Orange Judd & Co., New York. 
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Horse, and his relation to the Percheron, will not be uninteresting to our 

readers : 

"I commence with the Arab crossing. Two motives have induced me to follow this classifi- 
cation : 

1st. The Arabian is the type-horse, and the type should be examined before its derivatives. 

2nd. The Percheron shows a very great analogy, by his coat, conformation, character of 
race, mild disposition and endurance, to the Arab, of which he seems to be the son, notwith- 
standing certain differences, the result of time, climate, and the region in which he is bred and 
in which he lives. 

I have said that the Percheron horse exhibits in common with the Arab numerous marks of 
a common parentage and relationship: these marks are very obvious. A Percheron, a true 
Percheron, for some still exist (as the famous Toulouse of 31. Cheradame, of Ecouche; and the 
renowned Jean-le- Blanc of M. Miard, of Villers, near Sap, iu the department of the Orne, etc., 
etc.), placed alongside of an Arab, presents, notwithstanding his heavier and grosser form, 
analogies witUliim so striking that we are easily induced to believe them undoubted relations. 

The Percheron of the primitive type has a gray coat like the Arab; and like him an abun- 
dant and silky mane, a fine skin, and a large, prominent, and expressive eye; a broad forehead, 
dilated nostrils, and a full and deep chest, although, the girt with him, as witii the Arab, is 
always lacking in fulness; more bony and leaner limbs, and less covered with hair than those 
of other draft-horse families. 

He has not. it is true, the fine haunch and fine form of the shoulder, nor that swan-like neck 
which distinguishes the Arab; but it must not be forgotten that for ages lie has been employed 
for draft purposes, and these habits have imparted to his bony frame an anatomical structure, 
a combination of levers adapted to the work he is called upon to perform. He has not, I again 
acknowledge, such a fine skiu as the Arab, nor his prettily rounded, oval, and small foot; but 
we must remember the fact that he lives under a cold climate, upon elevated plains, where na- 
ture gives him for a covering a thicker skin and a warmer coat, and that lie has been for ages 
stepping upon a moist, clayey soil. 

In all that remains in him, we recognize a heavy Arab, modified and remodelled by climate 
and peculiar circumstances. He has remained mild and laborious, like his sire; he is brought 
up like him, in the midst of the family, and, like him, he possesses in a very high degree the 
faculty of easy acclimation. He acquires this in the midst of the numerous migrations lie ac- 
complishes in Perche, the counterpart of those that the type-horse makes upon the sands of the 
desert. A final comparison, which has not, as yet, been sufficiently noticed, is, that, like the 
Arab, he has no need of being mutilated iu order to be trained, managed and kept without dan- 
ger. In a word, the Percheron, notwithstanding the ages which separate them, presents an 
affinity as close as possible with the primitive horse, which is the Arab. 

From tins similarity of form and probable relationship, comes the thought of new alliances. 
But in order to form a more easy estimate of their effects, it will not be without interest to 
classify the horses with reference to their origin. This classification produces three very dis- 
tinct groups: the primitive horse, the natural horse, and the compound horse. 

The Primitive Horse, oriental in its origin, is the pure Arabian horse; no other is acknowl- 
edged. 

During the time of the crusaders, as we have already said In our first part, in consequence 
of wars and all kinds of excursions, individuals of this race were spread over almost all parts 
of the globe. Although at first the prestige which their superior merits deserved led to their 
being bred in-and-in, these exiles were placed under different latitudes, in different atmos- 
pheric and hygienic conditions, which gradually modified their qualities and led to the degener- 
acy of the race. And it became more or less degenerate in proportion as the soil upon which 
the colts were foaled was colder, poorer, and more inhospitable; for the horse is as much, and 
more, the son of the soil upon which he is foaled and reared as he is of his sire and dam. 

This fact lias no need of proof. "We see it every day before our eyes in studying at home the 
changes that our French breeds themselves undergo when transported from one province to 
another. It might, however, be thought that these new latitudes, these new regions, would 
differ but little from those in which they lived. 

The first change that the primitive horse undergoes, from the difference of the regions into 
which lie has been transplanted, being due to nature itself, we call the result the Natural 
Horse. Here it is proper to remark how wise nature always is. If it modify the primitive 
horse for the worse, it modifies him, however, under conditions better adapted to his wants. In 
rendering him more puny, it renders him more temperate, and enables him to live and to nour- 
ish himself upon the food that the locality is able to furnish. Submitted to the trials and the 
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fatigues of war, and to all the miseries in its train, the natural horse, badly built, ungainly and 
puny as he is, endures fatigue almost as well as the primitive horse. 

Tile Cross-bred Horse is, as his name Indicates, the issue of a sire and dam of dhTerent 
breeds. This crossing, made with a view to improvement, may give, when judicious, more 
elegant, better made, and finer bodied progeny and also quicker in their various gaits, but 
always requiring, especially If derived from the English, exceptional care, and so much the 
more particular as they are of a more distingue nature. 

Abandoned to himself, deprived of blankets, shelter, grooming, and oats, the cross-bred de- 
teriorates early, and in war perishes miserably, while the natural and the primitive horse 
thrives in browsing upon the scantiest herbage. Ou this score, our two campaigns of the Cri- 
mea and Italy have furnished unquestionable proofs." 

American Deer.* — In this paper Mr. Caton gives us much interesting 
and valuable information on the habits, anatomy, and physiology of the 
Elk {Cervus Canadensis), and the Deer (Cervus Virginianus). As the 
author's account is the result of personal observations and experiments, 
made with great care on a herd of about sixty deer and twenty-one elk, 
kept in his extensive parks for the last six or eight years, his little 
pamphlet will be invaluable to any one following in this study. Several 
new points in the physiology of the deer and elk are brought out, and 
many popular errors corrected. The supposition that a buck attains a 
new prong to his horns every year, is shown not to be the fact, as young 
bucks often have more "points" than old ones. He also gives much valu- 
able information on the shedding and growth of the horns in both species, 
and a careful account of the different stages in the growth of the coats 
of hair and fur. He describes the deer as shedding its coat twice a year, 
and appearing in a red and a blue coat, while the elk sheds its hair but 
once. We would like to make many extracts from Mr. Caton's paper, but 
space will not allow, and we must refer the reader to the pamphlet itself. 

Catalogue of the Ph^enogamous Plants op the United States, 
East of the Mississippi, and op the Vascular Cryftogamous Plants 
op North America, North op Mexico. Compiled, arranged, and pub- 
lished by Mr. H. Mann, of Cambridge. The species are all numbered, 
and we tind that there are 3,646 Flowering Plants known in our territory, 
east of the Mississippi, while but 178 of the higher Cryptogams occur in 
all North America, a smaller proportion we are inclined to think than will 
be found on any other continent. 

We believe the catalogue was published with special reference to the 
convenience of botanists who might wish to make exchanges, and for this 
purpose it will be an invaluable aid, but every one interested in our flora 
should have a copy of it at hand, as at once the most convenient and most 
comprehensive thing of the kind ever issued in the country. 

The Publisher will send it to any address in the United States, upon the 
receipt of the price (25 cts). 

The Canadian Entomologist. — We have received the first number of 
this new enterprise, issued at Toronto, August 1, 1868, in 8vo size, at 50 
cents a volume. It is to contain original papers on Canadian Entomol- 

* American Cervus. By Hon. John D. Caton. Pamph., 8vo, 1868. From the Transactions 
of the Ottawa (111.) Academy of Natural Sciences. 



